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soldier-like appearance. It was a great and imposing and
gratifying sight, but it was clouded by one dark shadow.
The British public felt, British newspapers wrote, and
British statesmen spoke, that while every self-governing
colony represented in that procession was prosperous and
happy, India alone, with its vast population, was even
then suffering from a famine which had spread over a
larger extent of country than had ever been visited by
famine in. any single year. Questions were asked why there
should be such famines in India when famines were un-
heard of in any other well-governed country in the world,
and doubts were expressed if British rule in India had been
altogether a blessing for the poor cultivators and labourers
of India.

But, gentlemen, the famine of 1897 was not the only
calamity of that year; it was accompanied by war outside
our frontiers which cost us some millions and many brave
lives, and it was accompanied by a plague the ravages of
which are not yet over. In the midst of those calamities
the Government thought it necessary to adopt rigorous
measures, and the Government thought it wise to restrict
that liberty of the Press which we in India had enjoyed for
over sixty years. It is not my intention today to dwell on
the sad occurrences of 1897, the saddest year in its accu-
mulation of calamities since the time that India passed from
the hands of the East India Company to the Crown. Nor
is it my intention to1 revive today the discussions which
were held in this country and in England when the unfor-
tunate Sedition Bills were passed into law,

SEDITION LAW OF 1898

I recall with sadness the debates which took place in
the Viceroy's Council and in the House of Commons when